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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of 127 performance-based. teacher 
educalionJPBTE) learnirig packages jocUsihgxipon speci/ic pro- 
fession al com petencies of _v pcatio nal teac h er s^ Th e^brti petencies 
Upon which these modules are based^weiejdentified^ 
through research as being important to successful _vocatipnal 
teaching at both the secondary and postsecondary levels of in- 
struction. The modu [els are suitabje for the preparatjon of teachers 
arid other occupational trainers in all occupational areas. 
Each module provides learning experiencss thaL integrate th 
and application; each culminates with criterion-referenced. _as: 
sessrpent pUheJeacher s (instructor's, trainer^s) performance of 
the specified competency ._Ihe materials are designed for Use by 
teachers-in-training working individually orjri groups under the 
direction and with the asbistariae of teacher educators or othe_rs 
acting as resource persons. ResoUrce persons should be skilled 
in the teacher competencies being developed and should be 
thoroughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before 
using these rhaterials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility, joj; 
planning and .conducting perfbrmanc^-based training programs 
for presen/ice and inseryice_ teachers, as we^^^^ 
ihdUstry-labor trainers, to meet a wide v.aiiety pflndividual needs 
and interests. The materials are intended for use by .universities 
and coileges. state departments of education, postsecondary 
institutions, local educatLOD agencies, and bthers responsible for 
the professional development of vocaiional teachers and bther 
occupatibhal trainers. 

The PBTE curj;iculum packages in Category t— Serving Students 
with Special/Exceptional Needs— are designed to enable voca- 
tional teachers and oth_e_r_occuj5atipnaj_ trainers to create learning 
ehvirbrimehts that are accessible, accommodating, and equitable 
in meeting the ihstrUctibnal needs of individuals in those .groups 
preyiousjy denied equal vocational^ education opportunities. The 
modules are based upon 380 teacher comjDetehcies identified and 
verified as essential for vocati_onai_teachers to rriee^^^^^ special 
needs bf all students in their classes. Included a_re sp.ecial jxipula- 
tipn_s such as the handicapped^ adults parsuing retraining, _and 
students enrolled in programs that are hbhtradltiorial for their sex. 
Many individuaJs and institutions have contributed tb the research, 
development, testing, and revision, ol the_se significant training 
materials Appreciation is extended to the foHowjrig individuals 
who. as members of the prbject technical panel, advised project 
staff identified human and material resbUrces, an d review ed draft 



materials. James B. Boyer; Ken Dieckhoff. Mary._M, ^.rasier. 
Gerald R. Fuller. Juan GUzrtiah, Jerry Holloway; Barba Kemp. 
Jeffrey G. Kejiy. Betty Rdss-Thorrisoh. Ann TUrriham-Linith; and 
Richard Tyler. 

Appreciation is also extended to the approxinnatejy_8d vocational 
teachers and sUpervisbrs from throughout the United States who 
served on_the_eight DACUM analysis panels that assisted National 
Center staff in the initiaj identification of the teacher cbrtipetency 
statements: Appreciation is extended^ Jcw.^tlo the M a^^'^'on^^^ 
teachers and supervisors from throDghout the United States who 
assisted in the veriflcatibn of the 380 competencies: 
Field testing. oJihe.materials was carried bUt with assistance of 
field-site coordinators, teacher educators, students, directors bf 
§taff development, and mothers at the foliowing, institutions. 
University of Alabama-Birmingham; Albuquerque Tech mc.aj- 
Vocationai .Institute, New Mexico; University Of Central Florida; 
University of Southern Maine; Maricopa County CbmmUhity Col- 
lege District, Arizona; fVlurray State UnLversijy._Kentucky; Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire; SDNY College of Tech nology-Utica, New 
York; Tern pie U niversity. Pennsylvania; Texas_State Technical 
CollegeLUpper yailey Joint Vocational School, Ohio; arid Central 
Washington University. 

Special recognition for majorindividual roles injhe development of 
these materials is extended to the following National Center staff: 
LucJlleJ3arripbelliThrane. Associate Director, Development Divi- 
sion, and James B. Hamilton, Program Director, for leadership and 
diredtion-Of the project;. Lois G. Harrington, Karen M, Qui nn. and 
Michael E. Wbriacbtt, Program Associates Jor trajning of module 
wHtjers and module quality control; Cheryl M towry, Research 
Specialist, for developing illustration spei^ifi cations; Kevin Burke 
and Barbara Shea fo.r art work:_Nancy Lu^^^ Research Specialist, 
and Wheeler Richards; Graduate Research Associate, for assist- 
ing in the cbbrdinatlbri bf module field testing_and data summariza- 
tion., arTd_Catherine C. King-Fitch, Prbgram Associate, for revision 
of the materials following field testing. Special recbgnition is also 
extended to George W. Smith __Jr.^ Art Director at AAVIM. for 
supervisibn bf the rtiodale production process. 

Robert E,_ Taylor 

Executive Director 

The National Center for Research in 
Vbcatibnal Education 




THE NWftm CENTER 

FOR RESEARCH IN VBCATieKAL EDUCATION 

r THE © HKD STATE- UNlveflSl^^-V- - _ 

t960 kEnnv road ■ COLUMBUS OhiO 43?'0 

The National Center fiif R!^Bs_earch.in Vpcalioriai Education s mis- 
sion is to increase.the ability. of diverse agenciM.^^ 
organizations to salve .educatipnal problerns relating io individual 
career planning, jireparation. and progression. The National Center 
fulfills its mission by: 

• Geheratrng RribwIedge through research: 

• Deveiopihg educational programs and products^ _ _ 

• Evaluating individual prbgram heeds and outcomss... . 

• Providing ihfbrmatibh for national planning^nd policy. 

• Install ihg education al programs and products, 

• Operating ihfbrmatibh systems and services, 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. 




AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOavbCATJONAL 
INSTROCTJONAt MATERIALS 

University bf Georgia — 
120 Driftriliet Engineering Center 
Athens. GA 30602 



_The?Aniencan Association Jo Ihstructidrial Matenais 

( AAVLMiis a nonprofit natlcnai institute. 

_ The institute is a cooperative effort bf uhiversiiies. colleges and 
- divisions of vocalional^and Jechrilcal education in the united States 
and Canada to provide for excellence iri ihstrUctibnal matehals; 

Direction is given by a represehtativis frbrh each of the states, 
provinces and territories. AAVlM also wdrVs closely with teacher 
organizations, governrriehi agishcies and industry 
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Promoting the. acceptance of students with excep- 
tibhal needs by their peers jn your vocational-techni- 
cal program is one of your many duties as a teacher. 
Acceptance by peers.. althbugh important for any stu- 
dent., becomes critical fur your Gtiidehls with excep- 
tiional needs. 

Students with exceptional needs are ^s^^ re- 
jected by their peers because of ignorance and misin- 
formation. People do not always have accurate infqr- 
matidh about persons wit^h exceptional needs or their 
conditions. They may not realize that persons with 
exceptional needs are individuals just like everyone 
else. They may not uhderstand thaj there is more to a 
hearing-Impaired person than a hearing impairment. 

Furthermore. pLopLe sdmetimes have very stereo- 
typical Ideas of what persons with exceptional needs 
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can 60, Perso_hs with exceptional needs may be con- 
sidered "weird;" -helpless," 'different," or dumb" by 
their peers in society at large. Misinformation rllay lead 
to stereotypes, which, in turn, may lead to prejudice. 

You. can promote j^eer acceptajice of students with 
exceptional needs in your program; however. You can 
combat misinformation with accurate information. You 
can overcome stereotypes and preiudice by the 
example ydU set and by the close and meaningful 
contact you provide between students with excep- 
tional needs and their peers. 

This module is designed to give you skill in prdrridt- 
ing peer acceptance of students with exceptional 
needs, sd that you can provide the most favorable 
possible atmosphere for their success in your voca- 
tional-technical program. 
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ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 

Terminal Objecijve: !n_an acjua^ 

mote peer acceptance of exceptional siudents. Your perfor- 
mance will be assessed your res_durce perso 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form. pp. 27-28 (Learn-^ 
ing Experience 111). 

Eriablirig Objectives: 

1 . After cdrhpleting the required reading; critiqi. ^ the per- 
formance of the teachers described m §iveri c a^e studies 
in dealing with peer acceptance of students with excep- 
tional needs (Learning Experience 1). 

2. Given a profile gf_a student with ex^^ "^^'eds. P'an a 
program ta promote peer acceptance of that student 
(Learning Experience 11). 

Prerequisites 

The modules in Category L are not designed for_ the. pro- 
spective teacher with no prior training and/or experience. 
They assume that you have achieved a miniQiaJ 'pvel of skill 
in the core teacher cdmpetencies of instructional planning, 
execution, and evaluation. They then build bh or exp^ 
skill level, spei^ifically in terms of serving students with spe- 
cial exceptional nQ^eds. 

!n addition, to complete t_his rhbdule. you should have de^ 
fined or redefined your educational philos'^':' y to Include 
your responsibility for serving students th exceptional 
needs: and you should have cornpetency in idehtifyihg and 
diagnosing the heeds of these students: If you do not already 
rneet these requiremeri.ts._rneet with your resource per^^^^ to 
determine what method yoD will use to do so. One option Is to 
complete the information and practice activities in the follow- 
ing modules: 

• Prepare yourself to Ser.-e Exceptionai Siudents. Mod- 
ule t-1 _ - 

• Identify and Diagnose Exceptional Students. MbdUle 
L-2 



Resborces 

A list of the outside resources that sujDplernerit those con 
tained within the module follows: Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the avaiLability ah^^ 
these resources. (2) to locate additional references in your 
occupationaLspeciaJty and (3) to get assistance in setting up 
activities with peers ( observ aliens of skilled teachers^ if 
necessary Your resource person may also be contacted if 
you have any difficulty with directions or in assessing your 
progress at any tirrie. 

Learhhig Experience I 

Optional 

Reference: Thayer; Louis, ed. Fifty Mrategfes for Expe- 
riential Learning: Book One. La Jolla. CA: University 
Associates: 1976. 



Learning Experience li 

Required 

A resojrc'c person lb assess ydUr competeiicy in plan- 
ning a program .o promote peer acceptance of a stu- 
djnt with exceptidhal needs 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual teacfiing situation in which you can promote 
peer acceptance of exceptional students. 
A resource jper^on to assess your competency in 
promoting peer acceptance of exceptional students. 

Terrtlihdlogy 

Spe_ciai/_Excei3tipnal Needs: Referred td in the modules 
simply as exceptional needs, this term refers_to those needs 
that may prevent a student from succeeding in regular 
vocationaLeducation classes vylthout special cpnsideratidh 
and help. The following types of students are included in our 
definition of students with exceptional heeds: 

• Persons enrolled in programs nontradifional for their 
sex {e.g.. the male in home ecdhdmii^s) 

o Adults repuiring retraining (e.g.. displaced homemak- 
ers, technologically displaced) 

• Persons wiih lirr.ited English proficiency 

• Mernbers of racial/ethnic minority groups 

• Urban/rural economically disadvantaged 

• Gifted and talented 

• Mentaliy retarded 

• Sensory & physically irhpaired 

General jnforrnatibn 

For ihfdrrhatidn about the general organization of each per- 
formance-basedjeacher educatidh (PETE) nioduie. general 
procedures for its use; and terminology that is common id all 
the modules, see About Using the National Center "s PBTE 
Modules on the inside back cover. For rngre in^depth infor- 
mation on how td use the modules in teacher/trainer educa- 
tion programs, you may wish to refer to three related ddcU- 
mehts: 

The Sludent Guide to Usirig Redormance-Bas^^^ 
Education Marerials is designed to help orient preservice_aAd 
inservice teachers and bccUpatldnal trainers to PBTg in gen- 
eral and to the PBTE materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Pedormance^ Based 
teacher Education Materials can help prospective resource 
persons to aujde and assist preservice and jnser vice teachers 
and occupational trainers in the deveiopment of professiori 
teaching competencies through use.QfJhe PBTE modules. It 
also includes lists of all the modole competencies, as weLLas.a 
listing of the sijpplemeritary resources and the addresses 

where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the mprementBtion of Performance- Based 
Teacher Education is designed to help those who will adminis- 
ier the PBTE prpgrani. It contains answers to implementation 
questions:, possible solutions to problems, and alternative 
courses of actibri. 
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Activity 



Learning Experience I 

OVERVIEW 





After completing the required reading, critique the performance of the. teachers 
described in given case studies in dealing with peer acceptance of students with 
exceptional needs. 



You will be reading the information sheet. Promoting Peer Aceptahce. pp. 6-12. 




You may wish to read the following supplementary reference: Thayer, ed., Fifty 
Strategies for Experiential Learning: Book One. 



You will be reading the Gase Studies, pp. 13-^16, and critiquing the performance 
of the teachers described. 




You will be eyaluatihg your corhpetehcy in critiqumgth^^ 
in^ealing with peer acceptance of students with exceptional needs by compar- 
ing your completed critiques with the Model Critiques, pp. 17-18. 
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It is important for students with exceptional needs to be accepted as friends and 
equals by their peers in ihe eiassrbom or laboratory. For information on promot- 
ing peer acceptance of students with exceiptldnal heeds ih your vocatibhal-tech- 
nical program, read the following Information sheet. 



PROMOTING PEER ACCEPTANCE 



Picture this scene: You just got a new job that pays a 
lot more money. You re moving into a new neighbor- 
hood in a new town. Youje \/ej;y happy with yoljr new 
place: You're looking forward to meeting the new 
people on the block. 

As you car^ the last box into the house, you wonder 
how you'll work up your nerve tb gb meet the new 
neighbors. Then — no sooner said than done — two of 
these new neighbors drop by to introduce themselves 
and v/elcome you to the neighborhood. They are quite 
friehdly. Their tone is vyarm^afid they seem eager to 
get to know you; You are immensely pleased: 

However, as they look around, they get cooler and 
cooler. They ask if the couch and chairs _are old pieces 
of furniture that will go in the basement. They arch their 
eyebrows when you answer that they are. in fact, your 
living room furniture. This gives you pause. 

Being hospitable, you offer lemonade: They accept: 
The first glasses you can find are those old jelly glass- 
es your mother gave you vyheh you first left horn 
you hand over the glasses, the new neighbors sup- 
press smiles. You are too polite to notice. 

Finally, one of them looks oat the window, notices 
your 1963 Clunker DeLuxe in the driveway, and asks. if 
your hobby js restoring d|d cars^You answer weakly 
that: no; this is the car you drive to work every day: 
They respond, amid much guffawing, that this does 
have its advantages— at least you don't have to worry 
about getting dents in the parking lot; right? You put on 
your most convincing smile as you think back oh all the 
good times you've had in that did car. You're a little 
hurt. 

Your new neighbors are ready to leave. You ex- 
change goodbyes and promise to get together again 
real soon. But you see that they are glancing over their 
shoulders and snickering as they walk away. You feel 

miserable: 

Things started off so nicely. What went wrong? 

What went wrong was that^ unfortunately, your new 
neighbors — who are your new peers — decided that 
they didnl care too much for you. They did not accept 
you. Furthermore, they rnade this declsidn based on 
some rather superficial reasons — your old furniture, 
your inelegant glassware, your dijapidated au- 
tdmbbile. Then, to add insult to injury, they laughed at 



you when they thought you couldn't see them: Of 
course you felt miserable. 

Knowing how you wbuld have felt in this situation, 
imagine how students with exceptional heeds feel 
when the same thing happens to them in the vdca- 
tional-teehnical classroom or laboratory; You, at least; 
have the advantage of being a rnature adult_, with a 
certain amount o_f poise and experience m life^ Your 
students with exceptional, needs; however may not 
have these advantages, Many of them are not mature 
adjJlts. They a_re less Jikely [d be Jpdised. They^ d?ve 
probably had less experience in life; If you would have 
been hurt by the rejection of your peers, they may well 
be crushed. 

The reasons that students with exceptional heeds 
may not be accepted by their peers are often Just as 
superficial as the reasons In the previous case; They 
are more darriaglng, however, because they attack the 
person directly. In the hypothetical case, you were not 
accepted because of your possessions; students with 
exceptibnal needs are hot accepted because of per- 
sonal characteristics. It is one thing to deal with some- 
one who thinks your car is a wreck or your furnitare is 
beat up. It is another matter entirely to deal with some- 
bhe who thinks you are ugly — or stupid or helpless dr 
weird or inferior 

Consider for example, a mentally retarded student 
who may be entering your program. This. student may 
have a low self-cbhcept frorri a lifetirhe of being called 
"dumb" and "different." Entering the class, the student 
will naturally be on edge, anticipating the same old 
reaction from the other students Ih the class. How can 
this studenj, whose abilities may be lirr^ited to start 
with, be expected to perform well in this new setting? 

Many of your other students with exceptional needs 
may also have a low self-concept and lack confidence. 
A displaced hbrherriaker going back to school or col- 
lege for the first time in twenty years may feel quite 
apprehensive: A student with a visual, speech, or hear- 
ing impairrrieht cduld feel self-conscious because of 
this Impairment. Students who are members of racial 
or ethnic minority groups (e.g., blacks, Hispanics, 
Asian Arriericahs) rhight enter the prograrh corTipletely 
discduraged by their previous experiences with white 
middle-class Americans. In all of these cases, a rejec- 
tion by peers In the vocatlbnal-techhical prograrh will 
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ftlake Ihe aift?;Kly disquiotinc) nxporu ,'ico.of thf? stu 
ciont v'ith oxcoptiondl needs even mbrb difficult 

Thus, it is important to help students with exctop- 
tionnl noods perform SL -cessfully in your program by 
promotrng the acceptance o[ tfiese students by their 
poersih the classroom or laboratory: F^eer acceptance 
of students with exceptional needs may make all the 
difference between their success and failure. By 
promoting peer acceptance, you will be provi^ding a 
more favorable atmosphere in your program— an at- 
mosphere that e3mphasizes the piositive and allows 
each of your students with exceptional needs to live up 
to his or her own full potential. 
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Inform 



One reason that students may not accept peers with 
exceptional needs is that they lack accurate informa- 
tion about exceptional needs. In general, people have 
only a stereotypical idea of what it means to be blind, 
deaf, in a wheelchair, mentally retarded, arid so un. 
Because of the inaccuracy of these stereotypes. 
peop[e believe many things about individuals with ex- 
ceptional needs that are simply untrue. 

You may, on occasion, have a student \A/ith excep- 
tional needs in your prog^rarn who does fit the 
stereotype closely— a mentally retarded student, for 
example, who is socially awkward, slow in thinking and 
reacting, physically clumsy, and Unable to_ concen- 
trate. The student with exceptional needs who f 
stereotype is the exception rather than the rule, how- 
ever. Most students with exceptional heeds wjlj no 
any stereotype. You \A/jll firld that all students with 
exceptional needs are individuals. Thus^ the details of 
their exceptional conditions will vary greatly from one 
individual to the next. 



Tins brings us \'o the important question: How can 
yqu. as a voca^ionat-teclinicai instructor prbmotd peer 
acceptance? How can you get ydUr studerits tp accept 
the students with exceptional needs who are enrolling 
iil your program just as they would any other siudents? 
As you will see. pronhdtihg peer acceptan(::e involves 
four basic, cbrnrhdn-sense :5teps: 

• Inform students abou t their peers with excep- 
tibhal heeds — Give them the information they 
need to understand about students" exceptional 
needs...At the same uvne, however, stress the fact 
that all students — with exceptional needs or 
not — have many characteristics, interests, and 
feelings in common. 

• Set an example of acceptance—Show by your 
words and actions that you accept students with 
exceptional needs for what they are — real 
human beings; with their own feelings, hopes, 
aspirations, strengths, and weaknesses. Involve 
class leaders in setting an example with yoc: 

• Prbvide apprbpriate activities— Plan activities 
that will allow all your students to interact, coop- 
erate, relate to one. another, and increase their 
understanding of other cultural backgrounds: 

• Encourage student sufDpbrt groups— Support 
groups can help students with exceptional needs 
feel that they are not alone and that others care 
about them, their feelings, and their success. 



Since r^idst people have misconceptions about indi- 
viduals with exceptional needs, the best thing for^/jDu 
to do Is «-^'mply to supply students with accurate 
ihfbrmatiiOh. When a s.tudent with exceptj^onal needs 
is entering your program, you shouH be sure your 
students have accurate, unbiased in..:, matjon about 
the exact nature of th^t student's condition: In this v^ay. 
students will have a more realistic basis for relating to 
the peer with exceptional needs. In other vyordsl. you 
may need to brieht your students to the needs and 
characteristics of a peer with exceptional needs. You 
should tell them what the students condition is and 
what this implies in the classroom or laboratory 

jf. for example, a visually irlipaired stude^ 
ing your program, you might take a few minutes before 
the student arrives to tell the class about, the hew 
student. You could describe to y^o_uL students the ex- 
tent of this student s visual impairment: Then, you 
could tell them how this visual Impairment will affect 
the siudent s perlormance in the program. The student 
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fntgtii. tor msicinco; 'U;(?d peer assistarK o in roadincj 
f)rint n\i\U\ lals. The stuciont might uso a guide dog or a 
cario while navigating in the building. 

In cidditidh. students shdUld b(? '.nade aware that 
visually inipalred people often do not maintain eye 
(•;orMact Vifhcn they are speaking with someone. In 
general in the Arriericaii culture, we expei^t peopjL to 
nlaihtaih eye contact when talking to us. If students are 
not aware of this ciifterence. they may misinterpret. the 
vie.'jaj.'v Impaired person s lack ol eye cbhtact They 
i7lr1y think tht • person is being disrespectful or dishon- 
est oi showing some other negative fe-^ling. 

You should not. Iiowever. limit your or-entation to 
inicjrrriation about students differences. If you em- 
f:>hasiz() tfiu differences between students with excep- 
tional iu^eds and their classroom peers, you will likely 
r.nlv perpetuate prejudice, and misunderstanding. 
Ratiier. you need to stress the fact that students with 
exceptional heeds— like all other people in the 
world— ate real human beings: with theiLOwn hopes, 
feelings; strengths, and vyeaknesses. Furthermore, 
tfiey have many qualities in cbmrtidh with everyone 
else. 

The student discussed previously, for example; Is 
not sirnply a visually impaired person.. Rather, this 
student may be a person who wants to have a careej; 
ih your occupa..onal specialty, who dances like Fred 
Astaire. who doesn't care much about cooiing, who 
ioves guitar music, arid who can t see well. Presented 
in tnis manhei. the_ students visual 
comes one — and only one — of a long list of attributes 
describing the person. 

Rather than just being a visually impaired person, 
the student is a person who is this, that, something 
else. and. coincidentally. blind By presenting a sta- 
den* s exceptional condition m this manner., you are 
not denying its existence. You are simply putlihg it intr 
Its proper perspective as a part of the whole, rather 
than as the whole itself. 

Another option to consider in giving your students 
information on trie exception?^ I.needs of their peers is 
to make students aware of other sources 

inntiioh. Organizations in our institution or in the 
coinmuriity may offer workshops or panel . discussions 
ibout persons with exccpitidnal heeds and their condi- 
tions They may sponsor awareness activities in which 
stuoonts have the chance to "walk r mile in the other 
f;Orson s :.r)oes ' 

In this latter kind of activity, an exceptional condition 
IS realistically simulaSJ to allow students to e 
ence its eifects firslnand. Students might be blind- 
folded, for example, to discover, what it s like to be 
blind Or. the group might arbitrarily select sdrrie phys- 
ical characteristic--biond hair, for instance- -and dis- 
cnmrnate agai.ist peoole with that characteristic. Stu- 
dents have the opportunity to feel directly the injustice 
clnd frustration of beincj the ob|ect of discrimination; 



Besides making ybljr studehts aware of activities of 
this kind, you niight recoriiniend to organizations in 
your secondary or postsecondary school (e.g., stij- 
deni council, vocational stijdeht brgahizatiicin) that 
they spbnso_r such activities. There will doubtless be 
students with exceptional needs enrolled in.many pro- 
grams and classes in your. ihstitiJtioh. All iDf these 
students and their peers icoiild benefit from those ac- 
tivities 

You can also keep your students informed about 
events in the community at large that could increase 
their acceptance of persons with excej^tidnaj needs. 
Commuriity organizations may provide information 
and pr igrams about exceptional conditions. There 
may be movies showing locally about persons with 
exceptional needs and_t_heir experiences. There may 
also bo television programs dealing with these topics 
that students could watch. 

If you have students with physical or sensory hand- 
icaps, you might also tell your stiiderits how to offer 

help to them. There may be instances wh^n a student 
with exceptional needs clearly needs help without 
being asked. If. for example, a student in a wheelchair 
is obviously strijggyng to open a door, it would be 
appropriate to go ahead and help without actually 
asking. When it. is plain that the student is hay|rlg 
difficulty, a simple "Here, let me give you a hand" 
should be enough. 

On me other hand, students with exceptionalneeds 
should often be asked if they want help. A student on 
crutches ni.ight. in fact, appreciate an offer to carry 
his/her books. However, students need to understand 
that they should not just walk.up and grab the books. A 
simple offer to he'p would first be in o';der. Further- 
mbre. you should ey)lain_ thaj some students with 
exceptional needs are embarrassed when others, try 
to help them. They prefer to be independent and do it 
themselves. In either case, asking first may save hurt 
feelings later. 

You shqiJid use your Judgment and common sense 
in informing students about peers with, exceptional 
needs. A gifted student rriay .hot benefit froni your 
informing the entire class that he or she has an IQ of 
182. It would be superflaoas io point out to students 
that the new.student in the third row is black or older or 
of the opposite sex fr:dm the other students. You do not 
need to tell students the obvious: 

How you inform students about peers with excep- 
tional needs will also depend on each situation. In 
some cases, it may be necessary only td]nform__stu- 
dents individually, as the need arises. A student whose 
work station is next to that of a student with exceptional 
needs, or an individual v^hb shows hbstjiity towa 
peer with exceptional needs, for example; might need 
to "earn more about that peer If you are providing 
information to all your students, you should do so in a 
way that does hot embarrass the student with excep- 
tional needs. 
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Set an Example 



Anbtlior rdasbh that student3 may not accept poors 
vvitu oxceptional needs is that they havo never seen 
anyone cise do so, People jn our society sometimes 
seem uhcbrnfortable around pedple with handicaps or 
difleronces. This kind of prejudice; while dej)!orable. 
does explain to a certain extent why students with 
exceptional needs receive such iJnjai^r treatment from 
their peel's in the classroom or laboratory. 

An obvious strategy to overcome this prejadice 
against students with exceptional needs is to set. ah 
example of acceptance yourself. Remember that 
your words and actions have a great effect o yoar 
students. They should have respect for you and what 
you do and say; You should be one of your students' 
most important role models. 

Thus; you need to show all your students that you 
personally consider students with exceptional needs 
to be just like the rest of the world. Assume, for in- 
siance. that yoa have a student in your program whose 
left arm is amputated at the elbow. Perhaps the stu- 
dent was in a serious automobile accident. 

It is likely that this student will be able to ase the 
stump in certain tasks involving manipulation of ob- 
jects; If this is so. you should, at some point, discuss 
With the student the extent to whrch the stump can be 
Used In other words, can the student steady a piece of 
material with tho stump while using a tool with the 
other arm or hand^ Once st^udents see and hear yoa 
openly discussing this student's physical condition, 
their own thinking about the condition and the student 
may be clarif ed. 





Many people react negatively to unusual physical 
conditions out of fear of the urj<nqwn. They hnve no 
experience whatsoever with individuals whose physi- 
cal condition is significantly, different from their own. 
This fear is best handled by rnaking^ the unknown 
known. YoU can do this, first, with the information you 
provide on the student's condition and, second, with 
the example you set in dealing with the student's con- 
dition. 

You .should also set an examp^^^^ language you 
Use with your exceptional students. You should never, 
for instance, refer to a student as a ' retard." You should 
never use.racisror sexist language. K^y^^^^ 
shows that you treat students with exceptional needs 
with dignity and respect, your students will be more 
likely to do the same. 

Another excellent technique.for promoting ^eer ac: 
ceptance is to involve class leaders In setting an 
examjJle of acceptance: Class leaders are the opinion 
leaders of the students in your prograiri. Ah example oj 
acceptance set by the piass leaders may be^ e 
more effective with your students than the one you set 
yourself; When the students in your program see their 
own peers, whose opinions they respect. Ireating stu- 
dents with exceptional needs as equals. Ihev may 
begin to change their own thinking. 
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tl.iSiS 

Provide Appropriate Activities 



Pfobat)ly ttie most effective strategy to use in pro- 
rnotincj peer acceptance of stijdQnts. with Gxceptional 
needs is to provide activities that will involve all your 
students in working together Meaningful and repeated 
contact witli persons W\\h exceptional needs has been 
stiown to yield great results in dvercorriing any prej- 
udice against them. So. put your students to work with 
on(^ another. Have \Uerr\ work together in pairs, small 
groups, large groups~any combination is good as 
long as it provides the necessary contact between 
students; 

You stiould concentrate your efforts on providing 
activities with a purpose. It is the purpose of the 
activity that makes the cdntcict between students 
rtieariingfLil. Tfujs. you will need to provide activities 
tfiat allow ail your students to interact., cooperate, and 
rt)lale to one another, and to increase their uhderstahd- 
ihg (;f other cultural backgrounds. 

interact, Cooperate, and Relate 

One logical activity involving student interaction and 
cooperation would be group projects. While working 
on a project as a group, your students will, more likely 
come to see one another without prejudice or fear. 
Working together on projects can give students the 
opportunity to interact, this interaction allows stu- 
dents to see that peers with excef^tjohal need are not 
what they might havGjhought them to be; Rather they 
;ire simply people like everyone else. 

Modified group activities or projects can be used 
very productively to encourage not only inter action, 
but rooperatioh as well, To structure a group prOject^ 
renii'ro student conperalion. yocj need to divide stu- 



t i:"-;"; It-ailt'f ; ciiiiid .iv t a:> iciiiler'. for a vi;-.ualiy 
Ka;- ifMM siiicif.Mit; lU.ite-taKor:?; tor a iit.'cjnruiam[)a!f f?d 
stu( 1( ;ci. i.ir tutors for a riM 'ritally f etard(Kl student Thriy 
f (jiild help a sti.id(.?nt ifi a wheelchair get fioni ()fio c:lass 
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couIm ,;i*^oduta:' the studc>ht witfi exceptiorial heecls to 
individual students v\lio fravc- sirtiilar inir^resi^;. cjxpori- 
euccs: n tjackgrounds 

Do not rely sol(?ly on class leaders to grjin accep- 
tance of students with exceptional needs by their 
peers iri ybUr prdgrar1l Use ttjese class leaders simply 
as the cutting edge to gam acceptance by other stu- 
donts. Your goal stxujld be to involve all yoiir students 
t^y first involvinc] ihc class leaciors 




dents' responsibilities so that each student pdntr-ibiJtes 
a piece d[ work upon which aH the other siudents 
depend: You should; however, ensure that the respon- 
sibility assigned to a student with exceptional heeds is 
one at whjch he she can, in fact, excel. Don": make the 
other students in the group wart while the peer with 
exceptional needs struggles through a task you knew 
would be tod difficult or time-consum'ng. 

For example, a hdmc ecdndmics teacher^might^ 
sign making lemon meringue pies as group projects; 
Each student could be assigned specific responsibrlity 
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for pcirt of the work. brre. the_crust: another; the iemon 
filling, a third, the meringae: Each sl^udent wourd make 
his or her own part. Then all. three parts can be put 
together to moke the finished pie. 

In this manner, each student is dependent on the 
others for successful completion of the whole^roject. 
If any one part of the recipe is poorly done — crust, 
filiing; or meringue— then the overall qUaJity of the 
project will be affected^ In qther words, it won' t matter 
how good the filling and meringue are if the crust is dry 
and tough. 

When students are dependent upon one another s 
efforts, they generally are more rriotivated to see that 
all work is done correctly. Thus, they may be willing 
and even glad to help one another, thereby cooperat- 
ing to achieve a common goal. In the cdljrse of this 
cooperation, students will again have the opportunity 
to see that peers with exceptional needs are, in fact, 
real people; with normal strengths and weaknesses. 
That is. Mary may v.'ell be in a wheelchair, but she rolls 
out a crust with tlie best of them; 

Other activities can serve equally well both to pro^ 
mote student interaction and cooperation and to make 
stadents rnore skillful in relating to other people. You 
can conduct grbUp (discussions in your classroom or 
laboratory, fdr example; Group discussions can in- 
volve all your students jn the/exchange of ideas^ per- 
spectives, and ihformatiqri. As you guide the discus- 
sion, ydu should encourage each student to contrib- 
ute; By hearing the contributions that stUd_ents with 
exceptional needs make iri the discussion, their peers 
have another chance to realize that these students are 
whole people; different only in detail frorri themselves. 

A further advantage of a group discussion is that it is 
an exercise in interpersonal relations. As Jh^ discus- 
sion develops—vyith all taking equal part and. making 
equal contributions— students can_become,aware of 
the iinportance of respecting another persqn'spoint of 
view. They can begin to see that it is possible to 
disagree stronqly with another person, yet still (main- 
tain good relations, with.that person by disagreeing 
politely and respectfully. They can come to understand 
that everyone has ideas and opinions that anse from 
personal experience and that all these ideas and opin- 
ions are equally valid. 

involving students in presenting panel discos- , 
sibhs creates another opportunity for students to work 
together. Fewer students are directly involved in a 
panel discussion than in a group discussidrl. Hdw^^^ 
the listeners see the parielists more fully and clearly. 
Haying a student with exceptional needs participatein 
a panel discussion can make a powerful impression on 
the other students. Seemg this student participate on 
equal terms and .with equal skill in the disciission. 
classroom peers W\\\ discover that the terms weak, 
weird, and dumb do hot apply. 



Furtherrriore, bralnstbrmihg arid buzz groups 

also provide the_dppdrtunlty for students to work to-, 
gether in a structured situation. In either case,, stu- 
dents can see that peers with exceptioha[ needs have 
thoughts and ideas just as good as their own; In addi- 
tLdn. these activities give students experience in acting 
in a particular role— leader, parti_ciparit,_or recdrder. 
They can see hdw changing roles changes the way we 
act. They can also see that some people are_good in 
some roles and not in others, but that everyone is gddd 
at something. 

You can also use tutoring to prgririot_e peej; accep 
tance. Involving students in instructing other students 
gives ydu one more opportunity to mix students with 
exceptional needs and their peers. If the student with 
exceptional needs is th_e tutor, this allows the peer to 
see tha_tthis_ student has a great deal of 'skill and 
knowledge to share. If the student with exceptiqnal 
needs is.being tutored, this allowsUie peer to see that 
the problem df learning is the same for all students, 
exceptional or otherwise. Furthermore,, having stu- 
dents work together in this structured situation gives 
them experience at working in different roles and an 
Understanding of how roles affect behavior 

Finally, ydu can have students with exceptiona. 
needs give presentations or dembristratidhs to 

other students. This, again, al[dws students to see that 
peers with exceptional needs have skills and knowl- 
edge to share: You might, for example, have a men- 
tally retarded student derrionstrate a skill to other stu- 
dents. This wduld be the perfect antidote for those 
students who think that the_mentally retarded cannot 
be competent at anything. The mentall^^ stu- 
dent may well have areas of weakness, but will just as 
weW have areas of strength. 
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These suggestions; of coarse; are not meant to lirriit 
the kinds of activities you provide for students. Any 
activity that helps students interact, cooperate, and 
relate to one another is worthwhile. You may be able to 
obtain further suggestions from your colleagues oh 
the teaching staff,_ guidance counselors, or anyone 
involved in working with groups; 

Increase Intereultural Uhderstahdirig 

Some students with exceptional needs are consjd- 
ered exceptional because their cultural backgrbund is 
different from that of the majority of students. This 
cqUld apply to black students, Hispanic students. 
Asian-American students, and others. To increase 
peer acceptance of these s^tudents. yq^ 
crease students' understanding of different cultural 
backgrounds. 

The so-called average white middle-class American 
student, for example, may find it very strange thaj a 
Vietnamese student looks at the floor and speaks in a 
soft voice when addressing the teacher This behavior 
would probably be considered disrespectful. In Viet- 
namese culture, however, this behavior is conside/ 
highly respectful. In order to promote peer acceptance 



of students from different cU[tU_raL backgrounds, you 
rriUst familiarize students with such differences. 

Thijs, ydu mi^ht have a Vietnamese student give a 
presentation on what schools are like in Vietnam. 
Once other students understand tf t the classrpiom 
atmosphere is different in y^otnarti a^A^- ^.^^AP^^P'^ .3^^. 
differently toward each other there, they wjll be more 
able to accept the differences in the Vietnamese stu- 
dent s behavior If students can s^ee why the behavior 
occurs, mey will be less likely to think that the behavior 
is "weird" — not to mention "wrong." 

You could also have students from different cultural 
backgrounds give folk cemonstratibhs for yiqur class. 
A home econorriics teacher might, for example 
such a studerrt demonstrate tr e preparation of a dish 
typical of his/her culture. Other demonstrations that 
might be relevant td ygUr semce area cd^ 
the^rts and crafts of the students cultare; alternative 
forms of medicine, traditional techniques of huhtihj 
and fishing, and so oh. Use ydUr imagination to dis- 
cdvei^what demonstrations could be relevant |o your 
own program: Then, have students from different cul- 
tural backgrounds give these demdnstratidns. 



Encourage Student Support Groups 



Another straiegy ydij can use to prdjridte pee ac- 
ceptance of students with exceptional needs is to en- 
courage the developm^t of student support groups. 
This technique can help students wit^h exception 
needs to be more at ease in their new situationLin the 
vocational-technical classroom or laboratory 

We have made the point, over and over that stu- 
dents with exceptional needs are, in fact, hd_ different 
from the other slUdenjs In ydu r pf'ogi'ani. Understand- 
ing this, and communicating it to all your students, is 
an essential part of promoting peer acceptance d1 
students with exceplidnal needs. Howev^^^^ 
with exceptional needs are themselves sometimes the- 
last to come to this understanding. 

Students with exceptional needs sometimes do 
consider themselves different because they have 
been told that they are, over and over again: Further 
they have often been treated as though they were 
different. Because of this, they may heed to coriie to a 
new understandingdf themselves. They may need to 
see and to feel a sense of identity with others. 

Support groups can help students with exceptional 
needs feel this sense of sameness. If a student en- 
rolled in a prbgrarri hdhtrad[tidnal fdr his/her sex— n 
young man in health occupations, for example— ha^ 
the chance to get together now and then with others in 
the same situation, he can see that he is ndt alone and 



that others share his problems, feelings, and hopes. 
Once the.student comes to feel a sense of belonging, 
he sholild be rnqre at ease in his new environme and 
more able to perform competently in it. 

YdU cduld identify other students or persons with 
exceptional needs — in your program, in ydUr jhstit(> 
tion, or even in the cbmrriunity— and p^^^ 
with ydur Own students with exceptional needs. To do 
this, you rnight. contact organizations that deal with 
specific exceptional jDopujatidns. Your students with 
exceptional needs could be encouraged to join such 
organizations, if appropriate. 

Should you find that such support groups do hot 
exist in your school gr cdmrriuhity ypU might en^^ 
age your students with exceptional needs to organize 
them. This could be done formally with students initiat- 
ing a locaj chapter of a national orgahizatidn. Or, s 
dents could sirriply get tdgether informally to offer each 
other encouragement and moral support. 

Dd remember, in dealing with support groups, that 
your aim is not to isolate students with* exceptidnal 
needs in exclusive cliques. Ydur purpose in inv^ 
them in support groups is to make them more at ease 
with their own situation and, thus, to promote accejD: 
tance of them by their peers [n yquj- program. Support 
grdups serve as a means to an end, rather than as the 
end itself; 
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^ Optional 

Activity 



For further infbrrriatidn dh activities that allow students to becorne more skillful in 
relating to one another; you may wish to read Thaye"r. e6,. Fifty Strategies for 
Experiential tearnina: Book_ One. You will find it most helpful to read the 
introductory remarRi. pp. 5-14. The remainder of the book consists of 
suggested classroom activities You may find it informative to browse through 
these activities and to choose one or more to use with your own students. 



Activity 



The following case studies describe how four teachers dealt with peer accep- 
tance ul the students with exceptional needs in their vocational-technical pro- 
grams Read each situation and then critique in writing the performance of the 
teachers described. Specifically; you should explain (1) the _slr_engths of each 
teacher s approach. (2) the weaknesses of each_teacher's approach; and (3) 
what each teacher should have done to promote peer acceptance of students 
with exceptional needs. 



CASE STUDIES 

ease Stbdy 1 : 

Ms. Nayle was addressing a few remarks to her 
class about a new student entering the prdgram. due 
to come to class fdr the first time the next day. 

"Now, students, tbmdrrdw we wiN have a new stu- 
dent in class. Bdb Lund. Bob is mentally retarded. 
You'll surely notice that Bob is different from the rest df 
you. This IS not his fault, hdwever— most mentally 



rejarded people are different from the rest of us. 
There's nothing to be done about that. What I want you 
to do !s to treat Bob like a friend and make him wel- 
come in our class. 

•Tomdrrdws assignment is to read pages. 327-341 
in your textbook: No questions? Good. Class dis- 
missed." 
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ease Study 2: 

Mr Mann was part-way through his derridnstratjon 
on how to operate a lathe. He had just demonstrated 
the operatidn of the lathe while telling students orally 
what he was doing; Now; he was ready for the second 
step — having, a student operate the lathe while Mr. 
Mahh talked through the priocess. He needed a volun- 
teer. 

"Okay, who wants to come demonstrate how to 
operate this lathe'^" 



Joe Aghejli. a yourig man in a wheelchair, raised his 
hand, " l can do it; Mr Mann;" he said. 

Mr Mann hesitated for a split second: "Weil; thariks; 
doe; bat I was hoping Ron. would. volunteer for this. 
Maybe some other tirhe, all right?" 
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ease Study 3: 

Mrs: truscott was. at her wit s end and didn't know 
\A/hat to do. She had been trying for weeks to get her 
sludenls to accept that new euban student, Maria 
Fernandez as a friend. She was having absolutely no 
iuck. however. 

She had started by givihgL her stucients a lot of 
ihfbrmalidh about Maria. She'd told theni how Maria's 
fartilly had left Cuba and come to the United States, 
what kind of school. Maria had gone to in Cuba, what 
she had studied, what she wanted to do here in the 
United States— everything. Furthermore, she had 



tried her best to set an example by treating Maria just 
like the other stijdehts in her program. 

But li didh't work. Every day, Maria just sat there in 
the back of the_ c[ass, all by herself, while tha other 
students went about their business. Not ope of them 
seemed to pay a bit of attention to Maria. They never 
chose her as a partrierM_g^o^p projects: They never 
asked her advice on anyrhing. No matter how much 
she lectured the students about Maria^ pointed du^ 
how rnuch Maria was like them, or treated Maria well 
herself, they just ignored her; What to do? 
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Case Study 4: 

. Mr. Martin was in his office, planning lessons 
class in carpentry and building trades; when there was 
a knock on the door. In walked Anne Lewis, a young 
woman who had.jiJst enrolled in his prbgrartl at the 
beginning of the term. She looked depressed: 

■Ahhe, what can I do for you?' he asked. 

•Qh. I don't know Mr. Martin. I just feel really out of 
iDlace with all the CLuys in this class. I^f like every- 
body s different from me: None of them can know what 
itG like for me in this class. I really feel all alone." 



■"Well now, Anne. J can see why that would bother 
you. But. you know, the gijys really do like you The 
thing is, they*re_no;t used to having girls in the class: it'H 
just takejhem a little time to get over that. Meanwhile, 
you-re nofereall.y alone. We're all in your corner, even if 
it doesn't IboR.like it all the time. We re rooting for yoa: 
I've got soVne^ree time. Would yoa like to sii.down and 
explain a little furthe what you re feeling?" 
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Compare your written critiques of the teachers' performance with the mo^e 
critiques given below Your responses need not. exactly duplicate _t he model 
responses: however, you should have covered the same major points: 



MODEL CRITIQUES 



Case Study 1: 

Ms. Nayle did seem sincere and well motivated [n 
her attempt to get her students to treat their new peer 
as a friend and make him welcome in the class. She 
did make an attempt to ease Bob's way into his new 
environrnent and get his new classmates ;o accent 
him. It is good that she realized that students need 
some information ahout peers -vith exceptional needs- 
She did well to tell them that Bob was mentally re- 
tarded. 

However, Ms Nayle made a major mistake in the 
way that she presented this information to Bob's 
peers. She did not present accurate, unbiased infor^ 
matioh sp^ecifically about Bob's condition. Rather, she 
presented inaccurate, biased, stereotypical informa- 
tion about mentally retarded people in general. The 
information she gave her students would only rein- 
force any existing prejudices and stereotypes— L-.^- 
■They re not the same, they can't help it, and there's 
nothing you can do about it." 

Ms Nayle should have presented Bob in a com- 
pletely dLfferent light. Instead of stressing how different 
Bob might be. she should have stressed how much he 
.was like the rest of the students. After all. Bob must 
have enrolled in Ms. Nayle's program because _he 
wanted to have a career In that area, jusllike the other 
students in the class. He_rriust have had other inter- 
ests, hopes, skills, stre^^^^ weaknesses, just 
like the other students in the class. 

Had Ms^ Nayle given a fair and accuratepii^ture of 
Bob. she might have achieved a first breaktf rough in 
prorrioting his acceptance by tiis new peers, iaiven her 
presehtatldn, however her students would mostjikely 
have received Bob indifferently. After all,_ as far as they 
knew, he was "just another one of those retarded kids," 

Case Study 2: 

if he who hesitates is lost, Mr Mann's sp'.||-se^^^^ 
pause may have done him in: He was polite in the way 
he declined doe's offer to demonstrate how to operate 
the lathe. Re did at leasLconcdct some excuse about 
wanting another^ student to do the demonstration. 
There was a small chance that Joe and the other 
students would believe this little white lie. 



However Mr Man-made a serious mistake.in han- 
dling Joe s offer to perform the demonstration.. He had 
a very good opportunity to set an example of accep^ 
tance for his students when Joe voiunteered. He 
should have accepted doei offer and allowed hirti Jo 
give the demonstration. This woUld have accom- 
plished two things. 

First, it would have allowed students to see a re- 
spected role mdideltreating a stadenj with exceptional 
needs like a norm?l person. By accepting Joe's offer 
Mr Mann would have been a'ole to show that doe s 
need for a wheelchair was just one part of Joe— it 
certainly was there, it certainly could not have_been 
denied; but it didn't really rnake "a bit of difference: 

Second, if doe had successfully demlonstrate^ Row 
to operate the lathe, his peers m the laboratory woujd 
have seen, perhaps to their surprise, that do6 had 
knowledge and skills to share with them. J hey might 
have begun to overcome Ihlhkjng that 3 person in a 
wheelchair cannot do things: They, might have 
g^^impsed the fact that the stereotypes they held were 
inaccurate and unfair 

Thus; Mr Mann missed an excellem^ 
an pxarriple of acceptance for his students and to let 
students see the inaccuracy of any stereotypical think- 
ing. We might hope that Mr Mann would begin to 
examine his own thinking. 

Case Study 3: 

Mrs. Truscott apparently put a lot of hard work.lnto 
promoting peer acceptance of her Cuban student^ 
Maria Fernandez: She got off to a good start by giving 
students Information about Maria, her background, 
and her hoj^es for the futbre: She also seemed tp_be 
working hard at setting an exarriple of acceptance 
herself— conscientiously treating Maria just like her 
other students. 

So why did the other students continue to treat 
Maria like an outsider? Probably, they w_ere_still treat- 
ing her poorly because Mrs. Truscott simply hadnt 
done quite enough. What shr* had done so far seemed 
fine, but she overlooked a major strategy for promoting 
peer acceptance of Maria. 
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What to do? Mrs. Jruscgtt shbUld have .provided 
activities thai woul^ aljdw Maria and her peers in the 
program to interact, cooperate; and relate to one an- 
other, and to prdmbte ihtercultural understanding. 

There are_numerous activities. Mrs.. Truscbtt could 
have used. She cburd have had students do gr^ 
proiects. Such projects could have been structured so 
that students simply worked together and interacted. 
Or they could have been structured so th_at each stu- 
dent depended on everyone else's work in order to be 
successful; providing students with the motivation to 
cooperate by helping one ahbther achieve a cbhimdh 
gbal. 

Mrs. Truscbtt could also have involved Maria^^^^^ 
tutoring or in giving presentations and demon- 
strations. These activities would have allowed Maria s 
peers to get to know her as a real, whole p.ersdn, with 
khbwiedge and skills to share, strengths, weak- 
nesses, feelings, and so on. Furthermore, some of 
these activities could have given students a glirhpse of 
Marias native culture, thus helping them to under- 
stand Maria's differing behavior and values. 

Since Mrs. Truscott seemed to be off to such a good 
start in promoting Maria's acceptance by her peers, 
we 'would hope that she would go the next step 
provide activities that would get all her students to 
work togf^*'ier: Because she has omitted this step, her 
efforts so tar have gone Unrewarded. 

Case Study 4: 

Mr. Martin was conscientious A^^^^.^eH meam^^ 
his talk \A/ith Anne. He nnade an effort to reassure her 
about not being alcne. He pointed out that the "guys" 



really did like her, even if that wasn't apparent, and that 
they ali wished her well; VVhat he did was good — as far 
as it went. 

He could have. gone further: hdvveve.r. Anne, was 
saying that she felt bUt of place^ different, and^'a^^^ 
She needed to get over these feelings and come to 
see that she really was the same as the other.studehts, 
The best way for Mr. Martin to help her do this wr J[d 
have been to encourage her to get involved in a sup- 
pot t group; 

Mr. Martin could have made Anne aware of other 
students enrolled in programs nontraditional for their 
sex, He could have suggested arranging for a group of 
such students to get together informally — lunch in the 
cafeteria every Wednesday, for example. On he could 
have pointed out ways for them to /organize therri^ 
selves more formally, perhaps by affiliating with a 
community or national organization. 

Regardless of what kind of support group Anne 
might have become involved with or how she.nhight 
have' become involved, a support group cbu[d^h 
been a great help to her. She could have met and 
talked with others who shared her specific problems. 

Such a group could have offered her moral support, 
as she eventually would have to them. In this way, she 
could have bvercorrie her negative teelings of being 
out of place, different; and all alone; Instead, she 
would have begun to feel a sense of sanheness with 
others, VVith this hew_senlSAof belon^^^^ would 
prubably have be^n much more at ease in her voca- 
tionai-lechnjca! program and much more likely to be 
successful in it. 



Level of Performance: Your written critiques of the teachers' performance should have covered the same major 
points as the rnodel critiques. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points ybU rnade, 
review the material in the information sheet, Prbmbting Peer Acceptance, pp. 6-12. or check with your resource 
person if necessary. 
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Learning Experlenee II 

OVERVIEW 




Given a profile of a student with exceptional needs, plan a program to promote 
peer acceptance of that student. 



You will be planning a program to promote peer acceptanc3 of a student with 
exceptional needs, using the Worksheet, pp. 20-22, as a guide. 




Your competency in plahhing a program to promote peer acceptance of a 
student with exceptjqria] needs will be evaluated by yoar resource person, using 
the Worksheet Checklist, pp. 23-24. 
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Using the follbwirig worksheet as a guide, plan a.prbgrarri to prdrtlbte peer 
acceptan ce _of_ a st u dent with exception al need^^ . Read Part I to o btain back- 
ground information on the stadent; Patty Webster; and her exceptional condition. 
Then, develop a plan to prbmbte peer acceptance.bf Patty in your prograrn, by 
respdhdihg in writing to {he questions In Part II. 



WORKSHEET 



Part I: Background Ihfbrrhatibh 

Patty Webster is an attractive, soft-spoken, and 
capable student who leads an active and involved life. 
Patty is a polio vlctirn. She cdntj'acted polio wh(?rj she 
was two years old and spent several months in the 
hospital. She has limited, use of her right arm and a 
noticeable limp in her right leg. 

In spite of her illness, Patty s spirits have remained 
intact and she has never felt inferior. Her three older 
brothers had always been encouraged by her parents 
to treat Patty Just as they would have otherwise and 
hot as a weakling. These three active, healthy boys 
wanted to make sure that Patty was able to stand op 
for herself. They engaged her in vigorous play, took 
^^^rsyvimrhihg and bowling, and involved her in many 
of their activities. 

Sdmet[mes. Patty would be the only girl In the 
group, and her brothers were proud of her accom- 
prishments. They were especially proud vvhen Patty 
would excel in activities that^jhers fe^ not 
handle. Patty came to be better at some things, such 
as ping-pong, than any of the neighborhood kids. 

Patty continues all these activities today. Rowever. 
there are some things she cannot do— at least not for 
long periods of'tlme. She has limited endurance. For 
example, when she tries to hike, the muscles in her 
right leg simply give out frdrh overexertion. 

Patty also has some physical difficulties in going to 
school. One of these is cA^ryinjg armloads _qf _bqq ks 
and supplies. Doors are sometimes difficult or impos- 
sible for her to open. She sometimes has trouble climb- 



ing the stairs: During winter, it can' be very hard for her 
to rnaneuver on ice and snow, Last year, she fell twice 
and was unab|e top herself up because the ice was 
so slippery; She sometimes uses a cane to navigate. 

Patty wants very much to be independent, in spite of . 
the physical difficultjes she has — or perhaps because 
of thern. She sometimes becomes upset when people 
waiit to do things for her that she Is quite capable of 
doing herself: Often, when she. tells people that she 
can rrianage, they are offended. This usually rhakes 
her jeel that no one understands what it Is like to have 
a handicap like hers. 

On the other hand, when she really does need 
someone's help, she is usually too embarrassed to 
ask for it. She often feels that people will qity_her if she 
asks for help. She would like to have a friend to talk to 
who could understand this feeling of hers. ' 

Patty now lives at home with her parents and 
younger brother. She enjoys ail kinds of needlecrafts 
and has jliade nJJmerdus Jd^^^ pil- 
'ows, and macrame hangings to decorate the Webster 
home.. She beams with pride whenever guests admire 
any of her work. 

P att y p I an s to get her own a par trh en t as so on as she 
finishes schoorand ^ets a steady job. She looks for- 
ward to having friends and family over to her own 
place. She dates, but her prirnary interest is in finishing 
schdql so that she can be self-supporting. For hen . 
everything else is secondary: 



Part II: Peer Aceeptarice Plan 

1: Identify the specific information you would give your students about Patty's exceptional condition. 
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2. Ideri*i*v other itlfdrmation you woald give students about Patty. 



3. How would you set an example of acceFitahce for your students? 
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4. What activities would you fDrbvide to allow all your students to Interact, cooperate; and relate to one another? 



5 . How would yoa help Patty deal with her feeling of isolation — that no one understands her and thai she needs a 
friend to talk to^ 




After you have completed your peer acce^^ plan, arrange to have yoar 
Resource perscn review and e valuate yoar plan; Give him/her the Worksheet 
Checklist, pp: 23-24, to use in evaluating your vvorR. 
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WORKSHEET GHEGKblST 



Name 



Directions: Place an X in tlie NO. PARTIAL or FULL tjqx to indicate that each of 

the fbllpwihg pertqrmance components was not accomplished, partially accom- p^,^ 
plished. or fully accomplished. \t because of special circumstances, a perfor- 
mance component was rot applicable, place an X In the N/A box: ^Resource Person 



1. that Patty \N~as a polio victim 

2. that Patty has limited use of her right arm 

3. that Patty has a noticeable limp in her right leg - - 

4. ihat Patty has limited endurance in certain things 

5. that Patty experiences some difficulties because of her condition (e,g., 
carrying bbOKS, opening doors, walking on ice and snow) ■ ■ ■ 

6. when and how to offer Patty help— \A/ithout offending her pride or need to 
be independent 

7. how Patty's perfDrmance in the laboratory will be affected by her: 

a. limited use of her right arm ■ ■ ■ 



b. limp in her right leg 

c. limited endurance . 



8. her sports activities (swimming; bowling, ping-pongj 

9: hci interest in needlecrafts . :::::::::: 

10. her goal of finishing school and being self-supporting ,.;;:::::::.: 

11. an emphasis on feelings, interests, etc.; that Patty shares. with other 
students 

Plans to set ah example of acceptance inciuded: 

12. treating Patty like other students in the prograrn 

13. reviewing openlywithl Patty the extent of her handicapping condition and 
its effect on performance : : : - 



tEVEt OF PERFORMANCE 



^ ^ /.-^ 



14. involving class leaders in setting an example of acceptance 
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Activities were planned that woald provide students with the opporta- 
hity for: 

15. having rheanlngfuL structured contact with Patty 

16. cooperating by making individual success dependent on others success 

17. acting in a variety of roles (e.g.. in gridup discussions, panel discUssi.'ins, 
peer tutoring) 

18. seeing that Patty has knowledge and skills to share 

19. overcoming stereotypes concerning persons with exceptional needs 

20. realizing that they share goals, feelings; and interests with Patty . . . 
Plans to help Ratty deal with her feeling of Jso 

21. identifying other persons with exceptional needs in the program; institu- 
tion; or community 

22. putting Patty in touch with these persons : : : 

23. encouraging Patty to join appropriate organizations 

24: 'encouraging Patty to organize an appropriate support group if necessary 
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Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses: If any item receives a NO or PARTIAL 
response; revise your plan accordingly or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experlenoe III 

FINAL EXPERIENCE 




In an actual teaching situation,* promote peer acceptance of exceptional 
students: 



As part of yoar daties as a teacher, promote peer acceptance of students with 
exceptional needs. This will ihclUv-ie= 

• informing students about their peers with exceptional heeds 

• setting an example of acceptance 

• p^py\6\n<^^ to allow students to interact, cooperate; and relate to 
one another 

• encouraging student support groups 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this activity you will need to have access toan actual 
teaching situation over an extended period of time (e.g., one to three weeks). 

As you perform each of the above activities, document your actions (in writing, 
on tape, through a log) for assessment purposes. 



Altange in adyance to have your resource person review any documentation 
you have compiled. If possible, arrange to have your resource persbh observe at 
least one instance in which you are actually cdhdijctihg activities to promote 
peer acceptance of students with exceptional needs: 

YdiJi; total competericy will be assessed by your resource person, using the 
Teacher Performance Assessment Form. pp. 27-28. 

Based upon the criteria specified in this assessrrient ihstrurneht.yp^^ 

persbh will deterrriihe whether you are competent in promoting peer acceptance 

of exceptional students. 



'For a definition of actual teaching. siiuatton." see the mside back cover. 
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TEACHER PER^dRMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Prdmdte Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students (L-6) 



Name 

Directions: Indicate the level oUhe teacher's accomplistiment by placing an _ 

in the appropriate box under the tEVEL OF PERFORMANCE_headjng, f, 

because of special circumstances, a performance component was not appli- _^ ^ 

cable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. Resource Person 



teVEt OF PERFORMANCE 



The teacher informed students about peers with exceptional 
n6€cls by* 

1 , giving accurate, l\ .biased information about the exact nature of the 
students' exceptional conditions 



2, telling students about the extent of the exceptional conditions 



3, telling students about the probable effects of the exceptional condi- 
tions on the students* performance in the program 



4, Including information on the students* interests, goals, hobbies, 
etc 

5, emphasizing qualities students with exceptional needs share with 
other students 

the teacher set an example of acceptance by^: 
6: treating students with exceptldnal needs like other students in the 
program 



7 reviewing openly with each student with exceptional needs the 
extent of his/her condition and its effect upon performance .... 



8: involving class leaders in setting an example of acceptance , , , . 

The teacher assigned activities that would provide students with 
the opportanity for: _ , 

9. having meaningful, structured contact with peers with exceptional 

heeds 



iei. cooperating, by making individual success dependent on others 
success — • 



1 1 : acting in a variety of roles (e.g., in group discussions, panel discus- 
sions, peer tutoring) 

12. seeing that students with exceptional needs have knowledge and 
skills to share 
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13. overcoming stereotypes concerhing persons with exceptional 
■ heeds 

14. realizing that they ^are goals, feelings, interests, etc., with peers 
with exceptional needs 

The teacher encouraged student support groups by: 

1 5. identifying other students or g^ersons with exceptional needs in the 
program, institution, or community 

16. putting students with exceptional heeds in touch with these per- 
sons 

17. encouraging students with exceptional needs to join appropriate 
organizations 

18. encouraging students with exceptional heeds to drgahlze appro- 
priate support groups if necessary 
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teveLol Performance: All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives a 
NONE. POOR, or FAIR, response^ the teacher^ and resdurce person should meet to determine what additional 
activities the teacher needs to complete In order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ASOUT USINQ THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 



PBTE MODULES 

Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency Jn a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some provid[ng^ background inf pro^ 
viding' practice experiences, and others combiriJhg these 
two functions., Cprngletihcj these experiences shoujd en- 
able yea to achieve_Jhe terminal objective in Jhe fJhal 
learning, experience. Ttle final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the sMLin an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intem, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are deMgnei_tp_allow 

teacher education program: Vou need to take bnjyjhpse 
modules covering skills thatybU do hot already possess^ 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module_if_Y_ou already have the skill needed to 
complete it: Therefore, before taking any mbdU^^e, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p: 4, (3) the overviews p/ecedihg^ach le^^ 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
jng your present needs and cbmpetehciesMtb the ihforma- 
lilon ^bU_have read In these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or mpie of the enab^^ 
pbiectiyes leading to the final learn^lng experience and, 
thus, can om it those learningexperiehces 

• Jbat ybu are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience In 
brder to "test out" 

• That the module is ihapprbpriate tb ybUr heeds at this 
time 

When ybu are ready tb complete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actuaj teachjhg sit^^^^ 
mlake the necessary arrangements with your resource per- 
son, if you do not complete theJlhaLexpehehce s 
fuljy rrieet with your resource person and arrange toil j 
repeat the experience or (2LcbrTiplete (or review) prevbus 
sectibhs of the mjxlule or other related activities suggested 
by your resource persbh befbre attempting to repeat the 
final experience: 

Options for recycling are also available in each_ of the 
learning experien^cesprecedihg the final experience: Any 
time you do not meet theminirrium level of perfbMahce 
required to meet an bbjectlve. you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to helpjypjJl reach cbmpe|- 
tency. This cbUld ihvblve(1)c»mpleting partsof themodule 
previously skipped, (2) repeating actiyitleSj,C3J reading 
pjeri]enta!y_ resources or (^mpletlng additional activities 
suggested by the resource person^ (41 designing your own 
learnlnJjBxperiehce, or (5) compl^tiTO^s^e other activity 
suggested by you or your resource persbn>. 



Terminology _ / 

Aciual Teaci'img Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually working with and respgnsibje for teaching se^^ 
pndary or jxistsecohdary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An interri, a__stjjdeht teachen^ in- 
service, teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teachih^_sltUajibn. K^y^^^ 
have access tb an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, ybu can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experiencejater (i.e., when you have access 
tb ah actual teaching situartion). 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi" 
tute for requiredjt_enis_that, dUe tb special circumstances, 
ybU are unable to complete. 

Occupationai Specialty: A specific area bf preparatibn 
within a vc^atibnal service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes pccUpatibhal s 
cialties such as autbmbbile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity)^ 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An jtem that is hot re- 
CLuired but that is designed to sappiement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The_E«rsph in charge of your educa- 
tibria! program (e.g., the professor, instructor, admlnistratpr, 
instructional supervLspQ COTperating/supen/ising/class- 
rbor^i teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding ybu ih 
completing this module). 

Student: The person! whb is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or bther training 
program. 

Vocational ^rvice Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business arid off ice educ^tibh. ma^ 
in^and_distribUtive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home econorrilcs educatjbn, ihdUsWa^ 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
Ypu pr the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Finaj Asses^^ 
N/A: Thejcnteribh was not met because it was not ajDpli- 
cable to the situation. _ 
None; No attempt was made tb meet the criterion, al- 

thoughjt was relevant. 

PTOr: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has bnly 
very jimlted ability tb perform it. 
Fair: The teacher, is unable Jb perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perfbrrii|t. 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in ah effec- 
tive manner 

ExceJIent^TBe teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 



titles of the National Center's Perfor mahce-Based Te acHei- Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Development, arid Evaluation 

Prepare.for a. Community Survey 
Conduct a Community Survey 
Report the Findings of a Cbfrimuriity Survey - 
Organjzfi_an.QccupaliQn_al Advisory. Commmop 
Mi4\n\a\n an Pcpupat|onal Advisory Cornminee 
Develop Program Goals and Objeciives 
Conduct a n-Occupaiibria) Analysis 

Develop aXlQurSBJDlStudy. 

Develop Long-Range Program Plans 
ConducI a Student FoilowMJp Study 
Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

Determine Needs^nd interests-of Siudenis 
Develop Student P^riorroance Objectives 
Develop a Mn.'lPt Instruction 
Develop a Lesson Plan 
Select Student Instruciional Malertals - - 
Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Category C: instructional Execution 

Direct Field Trips- - -- - 

Conduct GxQup_Discussipns_. Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 
Efnploy Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box Techniques 
Direct Students-K^JjjBlfccting Other Siudenis 
Employ Sfff^ufSiiori Techniques 

Gujde Student Study 

Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students m Apply trig Problem -Soivirig Techniques 
Employ the Ptojecl Method 
Inlrpduce a Lesson 
Summarize a Lesson 
imploy Oral Questibriirig Techniques 

Employ aeintOf.cement.Techniques 

Provide Instruction jor Slower and More Capable Learners 
Present an lliustrated Talk - 
Dembrisirate a MariipulativeSkilL _ 
Demonstrate a-Qpncepi or Principle 
Individualize Instruction 
Employ the Team teaching ApprbacK 
Use Subject Manet ExpertsJo Present Information 
Prepare Bulletin E3pards and E xhibils 

Present Inforrnation with Models. Real Obiecis. and Flannel Boards 
PresenI Inlbrrinaiibri with Overhead and Opaque Materials 
Present InfQtmalion vyith Films'nps and Slides 
Present Information w»th Films 

Present Information with Audio Recbrdirigs . . . . 

PreseritJntbrmatibri with Telittvjsedand Videotaped Materials 

E mploy Pjogram med In str uct ion 

PresenI Information with the Chalkboard and Fiip Chart 
Provide lor Students Learriirig Styles 

Category D: instructional Evaluation 

D- 1 Establish Student Performance Crilena 

b -2 Assess Student Perfbrrharice: KhdwJedge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance: Atjitudes 

P 4 Assess Swdent Pertorrnan^ 

D-5 Determine Student i3rades - 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Category E: Instructional Management 

t Project insiruct4onai Resburce.Needs 

2 Manage yduiLBuflgelin g _and_Reponi nQ R.esppn sibii m es 

3 A_r range fQrJmproyement o( Your Vocational Facilities 

4 Maintain a Filing Systern 

5 Provide ibr Siudenl Salety • 

6 P cQvid e lor_ the. F i rst A id Needs of St udents _ 

7 A ss ist Stude n ts j n P.ey elop i n g Self • b isci pi i n e 
B Organize the Vocational Labbraibry 
9- Manage the -Wocaiidrral Laboratory.. _. . 
to Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 
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Category F: Guidance 

F - -1 Gather Sludeol Data Usin.g.Fprnnal .Data -Collection Techniques 

F - 2 Gather StudentJData Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Studeni Kieeds - 

F -4 Provide Irilbririaiibri on Educatiooaland-CareerOpPPrTunities ... 

F - 5 AsSist Students m Applying for Employment or Further Education 



Category G; School-Community Relatiojis 

G- i Develop a iSchobl-CochrtiuriJty Hetattoos PJan (oLYpur.Vocational Program 
G -2 G ly e_Pr5S.en tat ions to Promo I e Your V ocat lona I Program 
G -3 Deyejop Brochu res to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Prepare Displays tb Promote Vbur Vocational Program 

G -5 Prepare News Heleasesand-ArijclBS Concerning Your ypcational P.rpgrarn 
G-6 ArranSie for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

G-7 Conduci ari^iperi Hbuse . _ _ , 

G -8 SSbrk With Wecnbers. of Ihe Community 

G-9 Work with_State and Local Educators 

G- 10 Obtain Feedback about Your vbcatKJnal Program 

Categoi7 H: Vocational Student Organization 



H-2 
H-3 
H-4 

H-5 
H-6 



Develop a Personal Philosophy Cbncerning Vocational Student 

- Organizsiions — 

Establish a VQcalion.al Stujient Offlanization 

Prepare Vocational Student Organization Members for Leadership Roles 
Assist vocational Student Orgari<zaiibn Members in Developing and 

- Finaricirig a Yearly. PxogramQfAclivitjes 

Supervise.Ac.UvilJes gf.the vocational StwSent Organization 
Guide Participation m Vocational Student Organizaiion Contosis 



I-.1 

1-2 

•-3 
1-4 

1-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 
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Category I: Professional Role and Development 

Keep.Up.tQ DaLe.PrQf.essional'y.. 
Serve Your Teaching Profession 
Develop an Active Personal Philbsbphy bf Education 
Serve theSchobI and CDrnmunity__ 

oma}n_aau_iJab!B.Teachina Position 

Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 
Plan the Student Teaching Expenerice 

Supervise StudenI Teachers ^ 

Category J: Coordination of C<x)perative Education 

Esiablish-Guideliries.lbr Ybur_Codpej:atLve_Voc.3t.ion.al Program 

Manage the. Attendance. Tr.ansiers, and Temunations of Co-Op Students 
Enroll Studentyfh Your Co-Op Program 
Secure tramir^g Siaiibns Ibr Your Cb-Op Program 

Place Cb.-.Op-StudeotsdnJhe.jQb .. .. _ 

DeveloJ? the Tra.!nJ_n9Ab'lity of pn-.the-Job Instructors 
Coordinate bnMhe-Job instruction - 
Evaluate Cb-dp Siudeots Ori-tl^e*JQ5 P.erfdrmance 

Prepar SLfdfL Studenls .R elaied Instru c tign 

Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

Category K: rmpiementing Competency- Based Education (CBE) 

Pr:epare_Y_o_Ui sell. for. CBE _ . 
Organize the Content for a CBE Program - 
Organize Your Class and Lab tb Iristail CBE 

P/bvide Ihstructtonal Materials jQr.C.B£ 

Ma.nage.the Daily .Routines of Your CBE Program 
GuKJe Your Students through the CBE Program 
Category L: Serving Students Wfith Special/Exceptional Hee6s 
Prepar e .You r self to Serve E xceptK)na [ St LHdIen Is 
jdenti|y and Diagnose ExceptKxial Siudenis 
Plari ibstruclibri Ibr Exceptional Studerils _ .^.^ ^ - . . ~ ^ 
PjQvMe Approj^jatfl Instriktional Mate^^ .Exceptional Students 
Modify the Learning Environment jor ExceptKHiai Siuderiis 

Promote Peer Adseptarice bf Exooptiooal Studenls 

Use Jristniclibnal Techntque^oMeet the iMeeds of Exceptional Students 

Improve Your Cpmmunicatia^ 

Assess the Progress of Exceptionai^tudenis 
Counsel Exceptibhal Students WimPetsODal-Social Probierns _ 
Assist JExc«|tfto_n_al. Students in .peye^^ Planning Skills 

Prepare Exceptional Students lor Empibyab|lity ' - 
ProfTiote Your Vocational Program WiSi Exceptional Students 
Category M: Assisting Students in improving Their Basic Sicllis 

Assist Students m Achieving Basic Reading Skills 

Assist Siudenis in Developing Technical Reading Skills 

Assist Students in Improving Tha»r Wnting Skills 

Assist Students m jmprpying Their Oral Communication Skills 
Assist Students m improving Their Math Skills 
Assist Siuderiis iri Improving Their Stin/ival Skills 

REtATED PdBUCATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Peilbfmance- Based Teacher_Educatibn Materjals 

Resource Persoh.Guide.taDsirigJ?.eriQ.m)mce-Ba^ Education Matenals 

Guide JO. Ihe Jm piemen tation of Pert onnance-Based Teacher Education 
Pert ofmanc_e-Based Teacher Education: The State of the AH. General Education and 
Vocaiional Educaiion 
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For InformatiOQ regardlnaavaiiabiiity andjjricii of these materials cbritaCt-AAVIM.American A^^^^ for Vocational Instmctibrial 
Materials. 1 20 Driftmler Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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